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ALEXANDER DUMAS’S CHATELET, MONTE CHRISTO. 


Marly, celebrated for its chateau and 
gardens erected by Louis XIV., and des- 
troyed at the Revolution, has been more 
recently the chosen residence of that high- 
est of all royalties, talent, in the persons of 
Mademoiselle Rachel, Mademoiselle Anais 
Aubert, Messieurs Melesville, de Keratry, 
Saintine, Alexander Dumas, and other 
distinguished individuals. It is here that 
Dumas resolved, like the English Beckford, 
to erect a building which should be a rea- 
lized romance. Few writers have been 
able, like Beckford and Dumas, to con- 
struct with solid materials edifices which 
might rival the gorgeous castles they have 
built in the air, and described with the 
tichest ornaments of diction. The chateau 
of Monte Christo was intended by its 
owner to be magnificent as that most popu- 
lar of his novels from which it takes its 
name. At the orders of Dumas, the pecu- 
liar difficulties of the position were wholly 
Overcome, and a palace rose as if by magic 
ftom the ground. The accompanying en- 
gtaving represents the pavilion which gives 
entrance to the domain of the self-styled 

quis de la Pailleterie—a title of which 
Dumas has been not a little vain. Stand- 
ing upon a charming spot which he has 
caused to be surrounded with water, and 
called the Isle of Monte Christo, the in- 
terior of this chatelet was to be decorated 
like the oratories of queens in the olden 
time. In the eastern tower was contrived 
a little cabinet de travail, or study, in 
Which the author might have just room 
enough for a table, a pen, and an inkstand 





—all he needs,so says one of his flatterers, 
™ order to write three feuilletons and two 
actsa-day. Near the table is a golden 
knob which presses, they say, upon a steel 
Spring that can lift or lower the draw- 
bridge at the will of the lord of the manor. 

ut we must leave this enchanted abode, 
Which indeed, if I mistake not, its owner 
has been obliged to leave. It has, I think, 
like the splendid abode of Beckford, fallen 





under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
[Pictorial Library. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERDESS. 


Ina delightful valley in the western 
part of Scotland, stood a dear little cottage, 
so thickly covered with climbing vines and 
plants, that at a distance it had much more 
the appearance of a fairy bower, than the 
abode of humble, but happy human beings. 
A little to the right of this home of con- 
tentment and peace, rose hill above hill, 
stretching far out into the distance, and 
sheltering the little hut from the rough 
winds and storms which so often occur in 
the Scottish dominions. Near one of those 
hills, by the side of the beautiful Clyde 
which flows through the valley, sweet Amy 
Wilson used daily to sit, watching her 
fleecy charge, and gazing at her image in 
the clear, transparent mirror of the river. 
About a mile to the left, she could see the 
majestic towers of Lindsay Castle, and the 
antique walls of the venerable structure 
were just visible above the tall groves 
which surrounded it. Her own sweet 
home was scarcely discernable from the 
sloping hills of Annandale, but she knew 
that it was near, and that she and her 
lambs could easily reach it, if surprised by 
a sudden storm. 

One pleasant afternoon in the early part 
of summer, Amy sat watching her little 
flock as usual, and busily contemplating 
the beauties of nature. The little birds 
filled the air with delicious music, and the 
light winged zephyrs just lifted the auburn 
curls from the child’s fair brow. Long she 
sat musing, when moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, she warbled forth a plaintive Scotch 
ballad with so much beauty and expres- 
sion, that even the birds paused to listen. 




















For a long time Amy’s clear, soft voice 
floated upon the breeze, and as at the end 
of her song, she turned her head towards 
the castle, she was surprised and startled 
at beholding a young lady, leaning silent 
and motionless against a tree, her tearful 
eyes showing how much the song of the 
little shepherdess had affected her. Feel- 
ing that some apology was due for her in- 
trusion, she approached Amy, and inquired 
her name and ‘place of residence. ‘ My 
name is Amy Wilson,’ replied the child, 
lifting her soft blue eyes to the face of the 
stranger, ‘and my home is at the foot of 
these hills ; what is your name?’ continued 
she, with so much artless simplicity, that 
the lady could not forbearsmiling. ‘I am 
Lady Helen Lindsay,’ replied she, ‘ and 
yonder distant castleis my home. Wishing 
to find a favorite flower which blossoms 
about this time, I wandered far from my 
father’s park, until I found myself near 
this lovely river. Your voice, singing that 
sweet little ballad, attracted my attention, 
and I stood speli-bound until the song 
was concluded.’ Lady Helen’s pleasant 
words quite won the heart of the humble 
shepherdess, and when, after a few mo- 
ments of conversation, the high-bred lady 
sat down beside the simple child of nature, 
Amy felt that she could love her dearly. 
The dews of evening were falling thick 
and fast ere Lady Helen left her young 
friend, and as Amy had volunteered to find 
the little wild flower which she was in pur- 
suit of, she gave her a cordial invitation to 
come over to the castle, when she should 
have found it. Then, after tenderly kis- 
sing Amy’s soft cheek, she left her, and 
hurried towards home. After gathering 
her little flock together, Amy hastily de- 
scended the hill-side, as it was long past 
sundown. ‘How happy she must be,’ 
thought the child, as she fed her lambs and 
penned them in the fold; ‘it must be very 
pleasant to live in such a grand place.’— 
How homely the little vine-covered hut 
appeared, when contrasted with the gran- 
deur and splendor of the castle of the 
wealthy nobleman; her wholesome fare of 
bread and milk had never before seemed 
so distasteful to her, as on this particular 
evening. Amy did not naturally possess 
a discontented disposition, but she thought 
she would be almost willing to leave her 
father and mother, if she could only enjoy 
for a time the luxuries and splendors of 
such a home as Lindsay Castle. She was 
almost inclined to murmur against the 
good Providence who had placed her in so 
humble a condition, but she had been re- 
ligiously brought up, and stifled the un- 
grateful thoughts before they found utter- 
ance. Amy did not relate to her parents 
her adventure with Lady Helen, and they 
wondered greatly at the sudden change 
which had befallen their usually merry and 
light-hearted child. But thinking that she 
would be as lively as ever on the morrow, 
they allowed her to retire without making 
any observation on the subject. Amy on 
her part entered her lowly chamber feeling 
more sad and discontented than she had 
ever been before. ‘Why,’ thought she, 
‘am I doomed to pass my life in this soli- 
tary place, and to perform daily the same 
dull task?’ Dull! she had never thought 
it dull before. It had always been a plea- 
sure to her to watch over her fleecy lambs, 
to guard them from harm, and join in their 
innocent gambols. Before going to bed, 
she sat down by the open casement, and 
the beautiful scene which met her view 
calmed her troubled brain, and soothed her 
into forgetfulness. The beautiful valley 
of Annandale lay in all its loveliness be- 





fore her, and the smoothly flowing Clyde, 
flooded with a stream of silver moonlight, 
reflected on its clear surface the long 
branches of the trees which hung over it. 
It was a scene fully calculated to soothe 
the excited mind of the child, whose eyes 
were always open to every beauty in na- 
ture orin art. She retired to bed feeling 
half ashamed of her discontented spirit, but 
when after an hour or two of restlessness 
she slept, her dreams were of Lindsay 
Castle, and the beauteous Lady Helen, the 
heiress of the grand estate. The next 
morning Amy was up before the sun, and 
after two or three hours spent in wander- 
ing over the lone moors and green pas- 
tures of Annandale, she returned home 
with a basket filled with the wild flowers 
which Helen Lindsay had been searching 
for. Shethen related to her parents the 
adventure of the preceding evening, and 
asked their permission to go over to the 
castle with the flowers which she had ga- 
thered. As they made no objection, she 
quickly threw a light plaid mantle over 
her shoulders, and tying on her best straw 
hat, she was soon on her way to the proud 
structure which the envied possessors made 
their home. It was a beautiful summer 
morning, and Amy bounded over the fresh 
heather as lightly as a young fawn. In 
about half un hour the child reached Lind- 
say Castle, and by Lady Helen’s request, 
she was ushered by a liveried servant into 
the elegantly furnished boudoir, where the 
young lady sat engaged in sketching a por- 
tion of the scenery around her father’s cas- 
tle. ‘So you have found my favorites,’ 
exclaimed Lady Helen, as Amy approached 
her with timid steps, and drawing the 
young shepherdess towards her, she im- 
printed a warm kiss upon her fair brow. 
* You must have been very expert,’ continu- 
ed she, as she took the flowers from Amy’s 
hand, ‘ you have gathered quite a large 
bunch of them. But are you not tired, 
love ?’ said she as she removed Amy’s hat, 
and stroked back the long curls from her 
face. ‘Ono,’ replied the child, ‘I love 
to pick flowers for you, you are so kind.’ 
Lady Helen smiled, and laying down her 
pencil and sketches, she took Amy’s hand 
and led her into a large and airy hall, 
where a stately but beautiful lady, the 
very counterpart of Helen, sat busily occu- 
pied with a book which she was reading. 
‘ This is the sweet songstress I told you 
about yesterday,’ exclaimed Lady Helen, 
as she approached her mother, ‘she came 
to bring me the flowers which | searched 
so long for without success.’ Lady Lind- 
say greeted Amy with a smile so winning 
that her heart was completely won, and she 
thought she should like nothing better 
than to live in such a beautiful place all 
the rest of her life. At Helen’s request 
Amy sung the little ballad which the young 
lady had listened to with so much, atten- 
tion on the preceding day, and as the 
child’s voice, timid at first, but gaining 
strength by degrees, rang through the 
ancient hall, both mother and daughter 
were struck by the uncommon beauty and 
expression which she gave to her music.— 
In return for the gratification which the 
humble shepherdess had afforded them, 
Lady Helen seated herself beside a beauti- 
fal harp, and played and sung a spirited 
song, which fairly turned Amy’s poor little 
head. Lady Helen possessed a very sweet 
voice, which had been improved by culti- 
vation, but it could not be compared with 
the rich bird-like notes of this lowly pea- 
sant child. Both ladies felt that she would 
be something remarkable, and when they 
bade adieu to her, they pressed her to come 
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often and visit them at the castle. Upon 
leaving her newly found friends, Amy 
walked slowly towards home, revolving in 
her mind the scenes of the past hour, and 
feeling more than ever dissatisfied with her 
condition in life. It was the height of her 
ambition to be a grand lady like Lady 
Helen, and she thought there would be no- 
thing wanting to complete her happiness if 
she only lived ina castle. She led her 
little flock to the green pastures with an 
unwilling heart, and penned them at night 
in the fold in no better frame of mind.— 
Her parents noticed and mourned over the 
change which had taken place in their much 
loved child, but thought best to trust to 
time and her own heart to dispel the gloom 
which clouded her young spirit. If they 
had consulted only their own wishes, they 
would have forbidden her visiting at the 
castle for the future; but they finally con- 
cluded that the wisest course would be, for 
her to follow the dictates of her own con- 
science, as she had been carefully trained 
in the fear of the Lord. 

Several years passed away, in which 
Amy Wilson had attended to her little 
flock as usual, occasionally visiting at the 
castle, where she had become a great fa- 
vorite. She was now just verging into 
womanhood, tall, graceful, and well pro- 
portioned. She was also on the eve ofher 
departure for London, as Lady Helen had 
furnished her with funds sufficient to give 
her a thorough musical education, as she 
thought her voice so remarkable in her 
childhood, would by cultivation be the 
means of bringing her quite a fortune.— 
Her father, the worthy peasant was to ac- 
company her, and after several weeks of 
preparation, Amy bade adieu with tearful 
eyes to her fond mother, and kind friends 
at the castle. She had not forgotten her 
childish wish to be a grand lady and live in 
a paluce, and now that a new era was 
dawning upon her, the desire instead of 
being diminished was visibly increased.— 
She passed six months in London, and 
then went to France, where she completed 
her musical education. She was the won- 
der of all her teachers, and they united in 
pronouncing her voice one of the sweetest 
and most remarkable they had ever heard. 
The night arrived on which she was to 
make her debut in a celebrated opera at 
Paris, and she appeared as a prima donna 
before a crowded house. How her young 
heart fluttered as she felt that all eyes were 
fixed upon her ; but she thought of her aged 


parents living in that lowly hut, working ° 


hard to obtain a scanty subsistence, and of 
her own wild dreams of happinesss and the 
thoughts gave her new strength. She 
poured her whole soul into the first piece 
which she was engaged to perform, and as 
she concluded, the house shook with the 
applause of the audience. A profusion of 
flowers were showered upon her, and Amy 
was in danger of being carried away by the 
praises and admiring looks which greeted 
her on every side. As she rose to sing 
her last song, a death-like silence reigned 
throughout the building, and her voice, 
tremulous at first, warbled forth the wild, 
but beautiful ballad, to which Lady Helen 
had listened with so much interest several 
years before. There was scarcely a dry 
eye in the house when she left the stage, 
so greatly had the simple strains affected 
the hearts of the people there assembled, 
but before she disappeared from their view, 
hundreds of bouquets fell around her in 
every direction. ‘The good old shepherd 
was justly proud of his daughter, and only 
wished that Lady Lindsay and the benevo- 
lent Helen, had been there to witness her 
triumph. This night was but the begin- 
ning of Amy’s musical career; shecontinu- 
ed to delight crowded houses with the mu- 
sic of her voice, until she had acquired a 
princely fortune, and then, much to the dis- 
appointment of her admirers and friends in 
France, she returned with her father to her 
childhood’s home, in the lovely valley of 
Annandale. With what tears of gratitude 
and love did the fond mother welcome back 
the much loved child, who had been so 
long absent from her side, and what prayers 
of thanksgiving did she offer to God for 
preserving the young prima donna from the 
snares and temptations to which she had 
been exposed. After the first glad greet- 
ings were over, Amy made inquiries res- 
pecting the Lindsays, of whom she had 
heard nothing for several months. But 
the sad look which immediately overspread 
Mrs. Wilson's countenance, convinced her 








that all was not right at the castle. Soon 
after Amy made her debut upon the stage, 
an insurrection arose among Lord Lind- 
say’s tenants, on account of some of his 
unjust proceedings, and they wounded him 
so severely in a quarrel that he died soon 
after. Lady Lindsay did not long survive 
her husband, and Helen, the, young and 
lovely Lady Helen, was dying of a broken 
heart. Amy was greatly afflicted at these 
tidings, and flew on wings of love to visit 
her suffering friend. She found Lady 
Helen but a shadow of her former self, and 
with a cry of agony she fell weeping by her 
side. 

‘ Amy, dear Amy, do not weep for me, 
Iam happy to think that I am almost 
home. O, Amy, do not think because you 
have riches, that you have attained the 
summit of earthly happiness; they have 
been the cause of all my sorrow. If my 
dear father had been an humble shepherd 
like your father, both my parents might 
now have been living, andI might have 
been rejoicing in health and prosperity.— 
O Amy, depend upon it, shepherds and 
peasants are much happier than kings and 
princes, even though they are obliged to 
struggle hard to obtain a livelihood.’ 

Lady Helen talked long and seriously 
with her young friend before she left her, 
until the scales fell from Amy’s eyes, and 
she saw plainly that happiness does not 
consist in being a grand lady and living in 
acastle. That night thelovely Helen, the 
last of the Lindsays, closed her eyes in 
death, and her spirit returned to God who 
gave it. Amy mourned long for the ex- 
cellent lady who had been so kind to her, 
but she had learned a lesson by her death- 
bed, which she never forgot. Instead of 
erecting a splendid palace with her im- 
mense fortune, she built a neat cottage in 
the gothic style, by the side of the beautiful 
Clyde, and in sight of her early home, and 
rendered the declining years of her affec- 
tionate parents peaceful and happy. Her 
hand was eagerly sought by the rich and 
proud nobility far and near, but she reserv- 
ed it for a poor, but virtuous young man, 
cultivated, but without rank, with whom 
she had long been acquainted. A great 
part of her money she devoted to the poor 
in her own loved country, and more than 
one suffering person has been relieved by 
her kind smile and ready assistance. The 
ruins of the old castle still remain, and 
Amy often visits them with her children, 
who are never tired of hearing her relate 
the experience of her early youth. EMMrE. 











Biography. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 10. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


This great statesman and philosopher 
was born in Boston, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1706. His father emigrated from 
England, and had recourse for a livelihood 
to the business of a chandler and soap 
boiler. His mother was a native of Bos- 
ton, and belonged to a respectable family 
of the name of Folger. 

Benjamin was placed at a grammar 
school at an early age, but at the expira- 
tion of a year, was taken home to assist 
his father in his business. In this occupa- 
tion he continued two years, when he be- 
came heartily tired of cutting wicks for 
candles, filling moulds, and running er- 
rands. He fancied a seafaring life, but to 
this his parents objected, as they had al- 
ready lost one son at sea. Having an ex- 
treme fondness for books, he was finally 
apprenticed to a brother asa printer. This 
brother at that time published a newspaper 
in Boston. While in this situation he first 
began to try his powers in literary compo- 
sitions. Street ballads, and newspaper 
articles were his first efforts. Many of his 
essays which were inserted anonymously, 
were highly commended by persons of taste. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the manner in 
which he was treated by his brother, he 
left him privately at the age of seventeen, 
and went to Philadelphia. The day after 
his arrival, he wandered through the streets 
of that city with the appearance of a beg- 
gar. His pockets were extended to their 
utmost capacity by the clothes which he 
had crowded into them, and under each 
arm was aroll of bread. His ludicrous 


























| appearance attracted the attention of seve- ; 


ral persons, and among others that of a 
Miss Reed he afterwards married. He soon | 
obtained employment as a printer, and | 
gave much satisfaction by his excellent con- 
duct, Deluded by a promise of patronage | 
from the Governor, Sir William Keith, | 
Franklin visited England to procure the 
necessary materials for establishing a print- 
ing-office in Philadelphia. On his arrival 
in London, Franklin found that he had 
been deceived, and he was obliged to work | 
as a journeyman for eighteen months.— | 
About this period he published “A Dis- 
sertation on Liberty and Necessity, Plea- 
sure and Pain.” 

In 1726 he returned to America; not 
long after which he entered into business 
as a printer and stationer, and, in 1728 es- 
tablished a newspaper. In 1730, he mar- 
ried Miss Reed to whom he was engaged 
before he went to England. In 1732, he 
vegan to publish “‘ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac,” a work which was continued for 
twenty-five years. Ten thousand copies 
ofthis almanac were published every year 
in America, and the maxims it contained 
were often translated into the languages 
of Europe. : 

The political career of Franklin com- 
menced in 1736, when he was appointed 
clerk to the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. His next office was the lucrative 
one of postmaster, and he was subsequent- 
ly chosen asa representative. He assisted 
in the establishment of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, and of a college which 
still exists under the title of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Chiefly by his exertions, 
a public library, a fire preventing company, 
an insurance company, anda voluntary as- 
sociation for defence was established in 
Philadelphia. He was chosen a member 
of the Provincial Assembly, to which body 
he was annually re-elected for ten years. 
Philosophy now began to attract his atten- 
tion, and in 1749, he made those’ inquiries 
into the nature of electricity, the results 
of which placed him high among the men 
of science of the age. The experiment of 
the kite is so well known that I will not 
repeat it here. 

In 1753, Dr. Franklin was appointed 
deputy postmaster general of British Ame- 
rica. In this station he rendered import- 
ant service to General Braddock, in his ex- 
pedition against Fort DuQuesne, and 
marched at the head of a company of volun- 
teers, to the protection of the frontiers.— 
He visited England in 1757, as agent for 
the State of Pennsylvania, and was also 
entrusted by other colonies with important 
business. While in London he wrote a 
pamphlet, pointing out the advantages of 
a conquest of Canada by the English, and 
his arguments are believed to have con- 
duced considerably to that event. About 
this period his talents asa philosopher 
were duly appreciated in Europe. He was 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and the degree of Dr. of Laws 
was conferred upon him at St. Andrews, 
Edinburg, and at Oxford. In 1762, he 
returned to America, but was again ap- 
pointed byPennsylvania to manage her con- 
cerns in England. About this period the 
stamp act was exciting violent commotion 
in America. To this measure Dr. Frank- 
lin was always opposed, and presented a 
petition against it; he was strongly opposed, 
and was summoned before the House of 
Commons, where he underwent a long ex- 
amination; his answers, however, were 
fearless and decisive, and to his efforts the 
repeal of the act was, ina great measure 
attributable. He about this time made an 
excursion to Helland, Germany, and 
France, where he received a most favora- 
ble reception, and was chosen member of 
many learned societies. He returned to 
England, and remained there during a 
most exciting time, when he was openly 
insulted upon presenting a petition before 
the privy council from the colony of Mas- 
sachusets. The intended insult was en- 
tirely lost, however, upon Franklin, whose 
coolness and dignity completely discompos- 
ed his enemies, who were compelled to 
feel the superiority of his character. Des- 
pairing of restoring harmony between the 
colonies and the mother country, he re- 
turned to America in 1775, where he was 
received with every mark of esteem and 

admiration. From this time until the 
year 1788, he filled some of the highest 
offices of public trust in the power of his 
countrymen to confer. 





He was a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania in 1776, and was one of the 
committee appointed to draft the Declara. 
tion of Independence, which he signed,—. 
On that occasion, it is said, that John 
Adams said to him, “We must hang to- 
gether now.” ‘* Yes,” said Franklin, « jf 


| we do not, we shall hang separately,” 


He now withdrew from public life, ang 
on the 17th of April, 1790, he expired at 
Philadelphia, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. Congress directed a general 
mourning for him throughout the United 
States. His epitaph was written by him. 
self many years previous to his death. 

THE BODY OF 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Parrnrep 
LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK 
ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT 
AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING ANnp 
GILDING, 

LIES HERE FOOD FOR WORMS. 
YET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT pp 
LOST 
FOR IT WILL (as he believes) APPEAR oNcE 
MORE 
IN A NEW 
AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITION 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 
BY THE AUTHOR. 

ESTELLE. 
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Narrative. 
THE UNKIND WORD. 


Now, my dear boys and girls, Iam going 
to tell you a story that I know to be true. 
It is designed to show how much unhap- 
piness may be caused by a single unplea- 
sant word. Ellen and Catharine, or as 
everybody called them, Nelly and Katy, 
were sisters. Nelly was ten years old, and 
Katy five, so you see Nelly was large 
enough to take a great deal of care of her 
little sister, and to do much for her com- 
fort and happiness. She was usually a 
good girl, helping her mother by running 
on errands, or rocking the baby Eddie, or 
anything else her mother desired. She 
had many playthings, and was always wil- 
ling to lend them to her sisters or play- 
mates; but she had one fault—a_ serious 
one. She was sometimes petulant and ill- 
natured to those who at other times, she 
was only too glad to serve. Her parents 
had talked much with her about it, striv- 
ing in every way to overcome so bad a ha- 
bit, but without avail. 

Her father had a fine large orchard, and 
plenty of apples stored away in a cellar; 
and Nelly could have as many as she 
pleased. One day she came up with a 
beautiful golden pippin. It was certainly 
very tempting to look at, and no wonder 
that Katy held out her dimpled hands, and 
said so sweetly, ‘‘ Please, Nelly, give me 
the apple.” What do you think Nelly 
did? Iam sure, you say, she of course 
gave it to her with acheerful smile. Iam 
sorry to say that she did no such thing; 
but she made a very unkind reply. 

The little one turned sadly away, with 
a quivering lip, and that very night she 
was seized with the scourge of childhood, 
croup. A physician was called, who did 
everything in his power, but without avail. 
She grew rapidly worse; her laborious 
breathing could be heard all over the 
house, and yet she was so patient, so gen- 
tle, it was enough to unman one. The 
second day, at evening, when told that the 
doctor thought he must bleed her, she bar- 
ed her beautiful white arm, saying in such 
a sweet tone, though gasping for breath, 
“If he thinks it will do me any good I am 
willing.” But it produced no effect, and 
the next morning she died. 

As Nelly gazed on that dear face, what 
bitter memories came thronging to her 
recollection. Oh, she thought, if that dear 
dead sister might awake to life for one mo- 
ment, so she might ask her forgiveness, 
nothing would be too great a sacrifice.— 
Again and again she kissed the lifeless lips, 
and entreated her to hear her; but the 
eyes that had always looked lovingly upo® 
‘her unclosed not now, and the lips, once 
wont to greet her with many a kiss, were 
pale and cold. Then she bowed herself 
and wept, as if her heart would break; 
and not even to this day can she think of 
that one act of unkindness towards that 
loved sister, without the bitterest grief and 
self-reproach. 

Dear children, be cautious how yo 
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sound the feelings of another, lest the 
‘me come when you will repent with sor- 
ww of heart, but when it may be unavail- 
ing. —[ LV. Y. Obs. 
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Nursery. 
————— 
AUNT MARY’S STORY. 


“Dear, dear aunt Mary, have you come 











| should have been His. 


«we have been looking for you this age. 
\other said she thought you would have 
yen here at four o’clock certainly, and it 
‘sa quarter past, at least.” 

“ Well, I will plead guilty to the charge 
of dilatoriness, but when I have spoken to 
sour mother, and have removed my bonnet, 
jl tell you a story. Will you pardon me 

en?” 

« Oh yes, that willdo. Avstory! How 
delightful ! What should we do without 
an aunt Mary to tell stories, I wonder?” 
and they fairly danced with delight. 

Now while she was removing her travel- 
ing habit, we will just whisper in the ears 
of our little friends that aunt Mary was an 
unmarried sister of the mother, about thirty- 
fre years old. At the age of twenty, be- 
reft of one on whom she had _ lavished her 
sfection, she had cherished his memory as 
asacred duty and pleasure; and though 
many had sought to win her love, she had 
tuned from them all, and had devoted 
herself to ‘a life of benevolence. Her cheer- 
fulness and kindness made her a universal 
fivorite. She dressed all the dolls, cover- 
ed all the kites and balls, helped to solve 
all the difficult problems, emoothed all the 
hard places, made a thousand things, both 
useful and ornamental, for her sisters, re- 
paired rents, and sewed on missing buttons 
for their husbands; in short, was, as one 
of them expressed it, a perfect genius; a 
real treasure to each member of the family 
ticle. And who shall know the heartfelt 
thanksgivings that rose to heaven from the 
lips of many a son and daughter of poverty, 
whom she had aided by her pious coun- 
slsand open purse. God keepeth the 
record; he will reward. We will tell the 
story as told by her, with the children 
grouped lovingly around her. 

“There once lived in A . a gentle- 
man and his wife, who were very wealthy. 
The most costly furniture adorned their 
rooms, their tables were loaded with every 
delicacy, rich expensive dresses were at 
their command, and books, pictures, and 
music beguiled the hours. 

“Yet their cup of happiness was not 
quite full, for God had not blessed them 
with children. But by and by there came 
a bright-eyed beautiful boy, to claim the 
love they were too happy to lavish upon 
him. The mother clasped the little stran- 
ger fondly to her breast, and the father 
thought of the time when that son, grown 
to man’s estate, should proudly bear his 
name and honors. But they forgot to 
thank the Giver. Meantime the child grew 
in intelligence and beauty; winning, by 
his frank, open countenance, and gentle 
ways, the affections of every one. But 
God saw that they. were making him their 
idol, giving to the creature the love that 
Not that he does 
not desire us to love our parents,-brothers, 
sistersand friends; on the contrary, He 
commands us to do this, but we should 
love Him more. In mercy He chasteneth 
those whom He loveth. 

“One day little Charley was playing in 
the garden, before the door of the summer 
house, in which his parents were enjoying 
his childish sports, when he fell and struck 
his back upon a sharp stone. He seemed 
@good dealhurt. They raised him tender- 
ly, bore him into the house, and laid him 
onhiscouch. They gently bathed the 
aching wound, and ‘softly smoothed the 
pillow.’ Then the mother sat beside him, 
holding both his little hands in hers, and 
singing in a suft low voice the harmonious 
strains which had so often lulled him to 
slumber. But sleep fled from his eyelids. 
All that long night ke moaned in anguish. 

€ morning brought no relief. Physicians 
Were consulted, and remedies in vain ap- 
Plied. The spine was injured beyond re- 
covery. For months he was confined to 
his bed; a year elapsed ere he left his room, 
and then only in his father’s arms. They 
bore him to the spot where his injury had 

m received. Tears rolled down his 
eeks as he recalled to mind the light- 
boy who then rode his pony so 





st last?” cried half a dozen young voices ; 
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, handsomely, or beat his drum so loudly, 
| while now he beheld only a wasted, shrunk- 
‘en, helpless form. They made for him a 

little chair, fitted with rests, so contrived, 

that by placing his arms in them, some 
| support was afforded his poor body. This 
was the only sitting posture he could en- 
dure. Sometimes he was placed with his 
| knees ona cushioned chair, and with his 
; elbows resting ona table; he would retain 
' this position forhours. Though suffering 
| great pain, he was always cheerful, and 
used often to say, that notwithstanding 
some afflictions God had been very good to 
| him, for he had given him every comfort, 
and, more than all, kind parents, whose 
greatest pleasure was to minister to his 
necessities, while many were deprived of 
health, of comfort, and of friends. He 
knew that his life could not be lengthened 
out many years, but he looked forward with 
joy to 


‘ A happy land, far far away.’ 


*“*These were favorite words, which he 
often desired his mother to sing, and then 
his eyes would sparkle with gladness, as 
he thought of the time when he should 
join that angelic band, and with a harp in 
his hand should sing praises to God for- 
ever.” 

Tears of sympathy for the poor sufferer 
filled the eyes of the children, as they left 
the side of their aunt, with the resolution 
to be, in future, more cheerful and thank- 
ful for the blessings they received. 

[NV. Y. Obs. 








BHenevolence. 








THE LITTLE VAGRANT. 


I was walking quickly along in a beauti- 
fullane. A little way before me, a large 
covered cart was standing by the roadside. 
A horse was feeding near. Two children 
were playing about on the grass. When I 
got up to them, the eldest, a little girl, 
came and dropped acourtsey. She looked 
so bright and cheerful, that I thought I 
should like to talk a little with her, and 
she seemed quite as willing to talk to me. 
Her name she told me was Eliza. ‘* And 
where do you live, my dear?” I asked.— 
**I don’t live anywhere, sir,” she said; 
“we go about in this cart with father and 
mother.” Her parents I found, were away 
at the market, they would soon be coming 
back, and then the horse would be put in 
the cart, and carry them to another town; 
and this was the poor child’s life! She 
was nine years old, she said; and her lit- 
tle brother who sat by quite gravely, lis- 
tening to us, was six. ‘*Can you read, 
my child!” “Ono sir, nobody did ever 
teach me.” And she looked up in my face 
so sorrowfully that I quite pitied her, and 
said, “ Would you not like to learn?”— 
**O yes, sir, that I should!” and I could 
see the tears come into her bright eyes. I 
gave her a little book: you would have 
been glad to see how pleased she was! she 
thought perhaps, that she could coax her 
father to teach her—for he was able: her 
mother could not read herself. ‘* Have 
you ever heard, my dear, about the great 
God?” ‘ O yes, sir, many atime.” “And 
where is he?” She waved her hand round 
slowly, looked very solemnly in my face, 
and said, ‘* All about us ! and everywhere.” 
* Does God see you?” ‘ Please, sir, I 
don’t know!” ‘ Not know, my dear! you 
may be sure that, as heis “tots sees you 
always, knows all you do, and hears every 
word you say.” ‘ Do he, sir?” and the 
poor child looked quite frightened. 1 sup- 
pose she had recollected something she had 
done wrong, and was afraid that God 
would be angry with her; for she said in 
a low tone, almost to herself, ‘Then I 
must not say wicked words.” ‘Ono, 
Eliza, for God will be angry if you do, and 
has said he will punish wicked people when 
they die for ever and ever.” Eliza looked 
at me now without speaking, full of fear 
and wonder, but as if she did not quite 
understand what I said; so I asked her, 
“Did you never hear of hell?” ‘No, 
sir.” ‘Nor yet of heaven?” ‘No, sir.” 
‘“* And were you never told of Jesus Christ, 
who came into the world to save sinners ?” 
“No, sir.” ‘‘ Would you not like to hear 
about allthis?” ‘O yes, sir!” and now 
the tears quite ran down her cheeks. I 
never’ saw any one look more anxious and 
unhappy. Fora little while I talked to her, 
and told her as much as she could under- 








stand about the gracious Saviour who died 
for sinners, and said, ‘ Suffer little children | 
to come unto me;”’ about God our gracious 
Father, who will listen to a poor child’s 
prayer; and about the heaven where all | 
who love him shall meet him at last in joy. | 
I was soon obliged to bid her good bye, 
and as I walked on, and prayed in my 
heart that God would teach and love her, 
I thought of you, my dear children, and 
gave thanks to our heavenly Father that 
you are able to learn of him and of Jesus, 
and of the way to be happy forever. 

Are you sorry for little Eliza? I have 
told you her story that you may under- 
stand how sad it is to havea starving, hun- 
gry soul. She was starving, for she did 
not know those things which would have 
made her truly wise; she was hungry, for 
she was most anxious to get this know- 
ledge, and full of grief that there was no- 
body to teach her. Jesus feeds the soul. 
To know him is wisdom. He is the truth. 
For if you believe and understand what he 
has taught, you know all those things 
which were so strange and dark to poor 
Eliza. You have not to say in sorrow, 
‘* There is no one to teach me,”’ for Christ 
is your teacher, and it is all made plain. 
You learn of God, for Jesus has told us, 
when we pray, to say, “Our Father.” — 
You learn of heaven, for how often did he 
speak of that bright world where God’s 
children shall dwell forever! You learn 
the way to be saved, for Christ has pro- 
mised that whosoever believes in him shall 
have eternal life. You learn what you 
ought to do; for these are his words— 
** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and soul, and strength; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The Bible is 
full of his teachings; it tells us of all we 
need, to be good and happy; and to every 
starving soul the Savior says, Come and 
learn of me, listen to my words, believe in 
my love, and you shall never be hungry 
again. ‘* This is the true bread that com- 
eth down from heaven.” 
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History. 
COUNSELS OF WASHINGTON. 


Extracts from a Circular Letter to the 
several States upon the disbanding of 
the Army, June 8, 17838. 

** The free cultivation of letters, the un- 
bounded extension of commerce, the pro- 
gressive refinement of manners, the grow- 
ing liberality of sentiment, and above all, 
the pure and benign light of Revelation, 
have had a meliorating influence on man- 
kind, and increased the blessings of society. 

‘**] now make my earnest prayer, that 
God would have you, and the State over 
which you preside, under his holy protec- 
tion; that he would incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate the spirit of subor- 
dination and obedience to government; to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
their fellow citizens of the United States at 
large, and particularly for their brethren 
who have served in the field; and finally 
that he would be graciously pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind which 
were the characteristics of the Divine Au- 
thor of our blessed religion, and without 
an humble imitation of whose example in 
these things we can never hope to become 
a happy nation.” 


Farewell Address to the People of the 
United States, September 17, 1796. 

‘* Ofall the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity religion and 
morality are indispensable supporters. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and che- 
rish them. A volume could not trace all 
these,—their connection with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, for re- 
putation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us indulge with caution 
the supposition that morality can be sus- 
tained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of a peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to 
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expect that national moraiity can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” 





Natural History. 


CALIFORNIA SNAKE BIRD. 


Alexander S. Taylor of Monterey, in his 
‘* Familiar Sketches of the Natural History 
of California,” says, that in the coast coun- 
tries of Southern California, there exists a 
singular species of bird, generally called, 
on account of his well-known mortal aver- 
sion to all members of the snake tribe, the 
“snake bird.” It is nota bird of prey, 
but lives entirely on grain, like the galli- 
nacia. When full grown, it measures two 
feet from the end of its tail to the tip of 
its beak. The tail has four or five long 
feathers, tipped with white. Its feet are 
furnished with four toes, two in front and 
two behind, and all are guarded with sharp, 
needle-like claws. The color of the bird 
is a mottled, yellowish grey, and it rarely 
attains the weight of a pound. Its beak 
is two and a halfinches long, and very hard 
and sharp. 

When this bird finds a rattlesnake,—and 
rattlesnakes are to be found in great num- 
bers in Southern California, wherever the 
ground is covered by the cactus plant,— it 
immediately proceeds, with the greatest 
caution and despateh, to gather the fallen 
cactus fruit and dry lobes, and quietly cor- 
ral him in to the height of a foot or more 
—the spikes and spines of the plant, strong 
and sharp as needles, serving as an insur- 
mountable barrier to the escape of the 
snake. This being accomplished. the bird 
gathers with its feet and claws the young 
cones of the pine, which are as hard and 
heavy as stones, and hovering over its 
enemy, lets them fall, one by one, from a 
height of five or six feet, upon the infuri- 
ated viper, who, surrounded by prickles 
and points wherever he turns, is soon fully 
aroused to the danger of his position. The 
bird, with malicious screams, continues to 
drop cone after cone, until his foe is ex- 
hausted, and then, demolishing the corral, 
picks the snake to death with its iron beak. 


_—- 





THE ALBATROSS. 


A bird at sea is always an object of peculiar 
interest to one who has been for weeks upon 
the water. A correspondent of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer thus eloquently describes 
the King of sea birds—the Albatross :— 


“The Albatross is the most poetic ob- 
ject on the ocean. There is nothing in all 
nature so noble, free, ethereal, spiritual— 
nothing animate that so brings. the sense 
of infinity and mystery and boundless 
space into the daylight. His home is in 
the Southern oceans, below twenty de- 
grees south of the line. Here he ranges 
alone, or in company, over wastes of waters 
that it takes fast ships from forty-five to 
sixty days to sail across. His flight is not 
high; it isin long low swings, a mile or 
two each way. Except in alighting and 
getting underweigh again, he rarely moves 
his wings, only sometimes giving a few 
grand, strong, flaps; then sailing away, 
now on one side, now on the other, now 
far astern, and again across the ship’s bows; 
he may be watched in any weather, going 
over a hundred miles of distance to the 
ship’s one. No gale sends him to leeward, 
no calm lessens the swiftness with which 
he “shaves with level wing the deep.” — 
Sometimes there come hundreds of his kind 
at once, at others I have watched a solitary 
one four days together. I never saw one 
alight except to pick up something which 
had fallen or was thrown from the ship.— 
Their alighting and rising is goose-like 
and ungraceful, but once afloat, their mo- 
tions have an almost supernaturally sub- 
lime beauty. It is possiblethey may sleep 
at night on the waves, but wenever fell in 
with them as we did with Cape Pigeons, 
in the dark. I have thought I could per- 
ceive when the latter were tired, after seve- 
ral days of rough weather, but never the 
Albatross. 

On a ship’s deck they are powerless, 
except to bite with their strong hooked 
bills. So far from being able to ‘ perch on 
mast or shroud,’ they are web-footed, and 
cannot fly from the deck or even stand 
upon it, except momentarily. Their plum- 
age is white, spotted, often most beautiful- 
ly, with various shades of brown and black. 

Fifteen feet is a low average for their 
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stretch of wing; some that we caught 
measured more than this, and I heard of 
one being taken that reached twenty-two. 
The expression of their eyes as they look 
around them, helpless on the deck, is that 
which might be ascribed to proud, noble 
women, made the mock of pirates. No- 
thing not human ever wore a look so high, 
so imploring, yet so dauntless.” 
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EFFECTS OF IDOLATRY UPON WOMAN. 


One is never more disposed to thank God 
that their “lot was cast in a Christian land,” 
than when having become familiar with tie 
customs of heathen countries. The degrada- 
tion of the female sex is most revolting to a 
civilized, christianized mind, and no one can 
read of this abomination resulting from idolatry 
without a feeling of gratitude that “the lines 
were cast” to us in more “ pleasant places.” 

Rev. William Campbell, missionary to India, 
says,—* As soon as a Hindoo female has en- 
tered into existence, itis to be frowned upon 
by her parents, merely on account of her sex. 
Her whole life is a series of insults and of dis- 
grace. Inthe days of her childhood, she is 
made the drudge of the family, and every one 
thinks he has a right to despise her. If she is 
betrothed to an individual who is to become 
her future husband, she is sold like a slave to 
aman who loves her not, and who cares for her 
not. Should her intended husband happen to 
die before the marriage is consummated, then 
she is doomed to perpetual widowhood—that 
is, to perpetual infamy. In case she should 
survive, and she should enter the state of wed- 
lock, it is to repair to the house of her mother- 
in-law, where she is scolded and buffeted, and 
treated almost like abeast of burden. Let her 
be hungry, she is obliged to wait till her mas- 
ter is satisfied. Should she fall into an error, 
there is no correction but an appeal to the lash, 
When they undertake a journey, she is not 
suffered to walk by the side of her husband, 
she must come up behind him, bearing the 
burden, as well as the heat ofthe day. Every 
step is to her a step of degradation. Her very 
sex has disqualified her for giving her testi- 
mony in a court of justice, and since no widow 
is there permitted to marry again, it is no ex- 
traordinary thing to see children of ten or 
twelve years of age, married to persons of fifty 
or sixty. Speak you of the curse which in 
England rests upon the woman, it is a double, 
it is a tenfold curse that rests upon her in 
Hindoostan! 

This contempt for the female sex is also 
shown in the dreadful practice of infanticide, 
which is carried to a frightful extent in that 
country, and to which girls are always the vic- 
tims, from a benighted idea, even the females 
themselves are impressed with, that female 
births are a calamity to their tribe. And so 
frantic are they on this subject, that a few 
years ago, when a gentleman belonging to the 
Bengal service, was despatched by government 
to make a tour through the northern and inde- 
pendent kingdoms, to calculate the amount of 
evil which might arise from this source, he 
was attacked by a female who demanded of 
him to desist from making any further attempts 
to put down this horrible custom.” 

How blessed is that Christianity, which has 
the power to transform such monsters into ten- 

' der and affectionate mothers, to place woman 
in the sphere where God designed her to move, 
and raise her from the down-trodden slave, to 
be the equal and helpmate for man. 

b — _—____] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Townshend, Vt., Aug. 26, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, sir—I have for many years tak- 
en your excellent paper, the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, for the benefit of myself and family; and 
have till the — year paid for it in advance. 
But as my children are grown and scattered 
abroad, and a poor minister’s salary in Vermont 
is very meager in these hard times, I feel com- 
pelled to give up the reading of your paper, 
though its loss will be painful, like that of an 
old and dear friend. Herein I send a dollar to 
pay for the present year, which closes, I think, 
the next month. So farewell to the long read 
and loved Youth’s Companion. And with 
many thanks to its able and devoted Editor, I 
subscribe myself your humble servant, 

Paitetus Crark. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.—The Youth’s Companion was 
first introduced into my father’s family about 





A. H. 





nineteen years ago, it was then taken for my 
brother Eugene. When [ was a little boy my * 
father took it for me, but my father is dead 
now. I cannot give up my Companion, so I 
have worked out and gota dollar. Mother 
says I may have it to send to you for the 
Youth’s Companion, for I feel lonesome to go 
to the office and not find my paper there. My 
paper stopped Aug. 3, please send me the pa- 
per from that time. My cousins and other lit- 
tle friends have the reading of it, and have 
liked it so well they have sent for it them- 
selves. May vour life be spared forthe bene- 
fit ofthe youth. Please send the paper to 


Atvin S. Deanp. 
ee 
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TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following touching incident is related as 
having occurred at the last Commencement of 
Rochester University : 

One member of the graduating class, Mr. R. 
C. Fenn, of Rochester, is totally blind. When 
his theme was announced, President Anderson 
remarked to the audience that Mr. Fenn, at 
the close of his junior year, in performing some 
chemical experiments in private, lost his eye- 
sight entirely, from the effects of an explosion ; 
but that from unflagging energy, and by the 
aid of a devoted brother, and attached class- 
mates, he had been able to complete the studies 
of the course with honor to himself, and satis- 
faction to his teachers. He was then led for- 
ward by his brother, while there was scarcely 
a tearless eye in all that vast assemblage of 
near two thousand souls. His subject was, 
“ The Lost Senses,” the object of which was 
to demonstrate the proposition that blindness 
is preferable to deafness. It was discussed in 
an agreeable, able, and earnest manner, after 
which Mr. Fenn retired amid the prolonged 
applause of the audience. 

—— 


A SHORT ROMANCE. 


The following romantic incident is said to 
have occurred a few years before the Russian 
conquest of Armenia. The Sirdar fell violent- 
ly in love with a beautiful Armenian maiden, 
and demanded her from her parents. Their 
supplications, and those of the girl herself, 
were unavailing ; for although she had a lover, 
she was not formally betrothed; she was con- 
sequently carried offtothe harem. During 
the night her lover entered the palace gardens, 
and in a low voice commenced singing beneath 
the windows of the harem, in the hope that she 
would hear him. 

Soon a window was opened, and some one 
leaped out. Fearing that his singing had be- 
trayed him, he fled; but as he heard nothing 
more, he crept back, and found his beloved 
caught in the branches of a tree, which had 
broken her descent to the ground. He helped 
her down, and they prepared for flight, but be- 
ing overheard, they were pursued and ~~ =. 
and in the morning they were brought before 
the Sirdar. When the latter had heard the 
circumstances of the case, he exclaimnd, “I 
see that in the sight of God you were already 
betrothed. Lovers so true should never be 
parted. Live happily together, and God be 
with you!”—Baron Von Haxthausen’s Sketches. 


—— 


THE POOR OF THIS WORLD. 


God’s ways are not the ways of men. They 
often seem inexplicable to the human mind.— 
None are more so than those which concern 
his choice as to the objects of his favor. He 
selects, as a general thing, not the rich of this 
world, but the poor; not the noble and the 
mighty, bnt the humble and weak. Moses was 
the son of a poor Levite—Gideon was a thrash- 
er— David was a shepherd boy—Amos was a 
herdsman—the apostles were “ignorant and 
unlearned.” The reformer, Zwingle, emerged 
from a shepherd’s hut among the Alps. Me- 
lancthon, the great theologian of the Reforma- 
tion, was a workman in an armorer’s shop.— 
Martin Luther was the child of a poor miner. 

> 


COWPER’S MOTHER. 


The influence of Cowper’s mother upon his 
character, may be learned from the following 
expression of filial affection which he wrote to 
Lady Hesketh on the receipt of his mother’s 
picture: ‘*I had rather possess my mother’s 
picture than the richest jewel in the British 
crown ; for I loved her with an affection that 
her death, fifty years since, has not in the least 
abated.” And he penned the following lines 
on that occasion: 

- oe when I learned that thou wast 
ead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah, that maternal smile! it answers, ‘ Yes!’ 
—_—— 


“THIS SAME JESUS.” 


O, it is blessed, when you feel very vile, to 
hide in Jesus, and though still as vile as ever 
in yourself, to say, “ Abba, Father!” In read- 
ing a chapter, the only part I could dwell on 
at the time, was, “ this same Jesus.” It seem- 
ed so sweet to think that itis the same Jesus 





who was so lovely, so gentle, so full of sympa- 
thy on earth, who is now in Heaven, “the 
Friend of sinners,” pleading for them at God’s 
right hand; that it isthe same sweet voice 
that on earth said to the troubled soul, “ Come 
unto me and I will give you rest.”—[ Bonnar’s 
Stranger Here. 


—— 


DOING THE BEST FIRST. 

Little folks have good ideas as well as adults, 
and sometimes better. A little girl of my 
acquaintance commenced very early to piece 
herself a quilt. After long toil she finished it. 
As soon as done she said to her mother, “ Mam- 
ma, may I not give this quilt to the Mission- 
aries?” “QO no,” replied the mother, “you 
may piece another one for them.” “ But,” 
said the little girl,“ I may not live to finish 
another; I would rather give this to God.”— 
That is desiring to do the best first. 

—~@——— 


A HINT TO THE MARRIED. 


‘I have heard, says Mr. Henry, ‘ of a mar- 
ried couple, who though they were both ofa 
hasty temper, yet lived comfortably together 
by simply cbserving a rule, on which they had 
mutually agreed, ‘ Never to be both angry to- 
gether.’ And he adds, that an ingenius and 
pious father was in the habit of giving this ad- 
vice to his children, when they married: 

‘ Doth one speak fire? other with water come ; 
Is one provoked ? be t’other soft and dumb.’ 
ee 


A VINEYARD FOR EVERY MAN. 

Every man has a portion of the great vine- 
yard assigned to him to cultivate, and no one 
else can do it for him. Each one has as mucn 
as he can do for himself, therefore, cannot 
take the place of his brother, and cultivate his 
part for him. A working church will general- 
ly be a thrifty one. It is the law of the Mas- 
ter, that they who water others shall themselves 
be watered. If we could set all our members 
to work, to doing something for God, we would 
soon see a new face put upon everything 
around us. 

a 


UPRIGHT MEN. 


We love upright men. Pull them this way 
and the other, and they only bend but never 
break. Trip them down and in a trice they 
are on their feet again. Bury them in the mud, 
and in an hour they will be out and bright.— 
You cannot keep them down—you cannot des- 
troy them. They are the salt of the earth.— 
Who but they start any noble project? They 
build our cities, whiten the ocean with our 
sails, and blacken the heavens with the smoke 
of their cars. Look to them, young men, and 
catch the spark of their energy. 

~~. 


Portratr or Dr. Woops.—Mr. J. A. 
Whipple has just issued a life-like photograph 
of the late Dr. Woods, of Andover. Every one 
who ever knew the Dr. will recognize the re- 
semblance at once; and his numerous pupils 
and friends will be glad to possess, at a trifling 
expense, so perfect a likeness of the venerable 
man, now no more amiong us. 

—~p>— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Re.ieious Fanaticism.—When I compare 
the clamorous preaching, and passionate de- 
clamation, too common in the Christian world, 
with the composed dignity, the deliberate wis- 
dom, the freedom from all extravagance, which 
characterized Jesus, 1 can imagine no greater 
contrast; and I am sure that the fiery zealot is 
no representative of Christianity.—[ Channing. 


Tue ExpranatTion.—One of the two gentle- 
men recently conversing about the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, remarked that there was an 
extraordinary incident connected with it, for 
that Gen. Washington once threw a dollar 
completely over it, an achievement which has 
not Coun performed since. “ No wonder,” re- 
plied his companion, “for a dollar in those 
days could be made to go a great deal farther 
than at the present time.” 


Arasic Custom.—The houses of the Arabs 
are never without lights. They buin lamps, 
not only all the night long, but in all the in- 
habited apartments of the house. This custom 
is so well established in the East, that the 
poorest people would rather retrench part of 
their food than neglect it. 

[“ The entrance of thy word giveth light.” 
How desirable it is, that the light of the Gos- 
pel should shine in every American dwelling, 
and that every heart should be cheered with 
its effulgence and warmth.—Epiror.] 


He who rears up one child in Christian vir- 
tue, or recovers one fellow-creature to God, 
builds a temple more precious than Solomon’s 
or St. Peter's, more enduring than earth or 
heaven.—[ Channing. 


Nothing begets confidence sooner than 
unctuality. Nothing so well becomes true 
eminine beauty as simplicity. 

The servant of a Prussian officer one day 
met a crony, who inquired of him how he got 
along with his fiery master : 

“ Oh, excellently!” answered the servant; 
we live on very friendly terms; every .morn- 
ing we beat each other’s coats ; the only differ- 
ence is, he takes his off, to be beaten, and I 
keep mine on.” 






_ ‘Tam going to the Post office, Bob, shal] 

inquire for you?” ‘ Well, yes, if you have 

- to; but I don’t think you will fing ,, 
ere. 









Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE ROBIN. 


I would I were a little bird 
To fly about on wings, 

Just like that little robin red, 
Hear how she sweetly sings. 











And as she flies from branch to branch, 
To build her nest anew, 

How carefully, each straw to launeh 
She hops from old to new. 


And now within the nest there lie, 
Four little speckled eggs, 

Which soon to feeble birds are turned 
That scarce can stand on legs, 


And as the happy mother flies 
To earth, for fresh supplies, 
She stops not as she used to do, 

To soar above the skies. 


And now a task the mother has, 
A new and happy one, 

Which is to teach her little ones 
To hop, and fly, and run. 


But, perhaps you are weary 
Of hearing of these birds, 
So if you would hear more of them 
You must tel] me so in words, 
Dedham. Cousin Extra 
——— 


THE SINNER’S PRAYER. 
BY MARY 0. AYRES, (aged II years.) 
Jesus, look on me, vile creature, 
Undeserving of Thy love; 
Sinful, wicked, every feature 
All unfit to dwell above. 


Jesus, look on me, a sinner, 
Oh, look down from heaven above, 
Look in pity—look towards me, 
Draw me to Thee by Phy love. 


Jesus, mighty Friend and Savior, 
Thou art all in all to me ; 

I would gain thy love and favor. 
I would give my heart to Thee. 


Jesus, be Thou ever near me, 
Guide me all my journey through; 
And, at last, when Death shaH seize me, 
Be my staff and comfort, too. 


Jesus, then, oh, may I see Thee, 
Robed in all Thy power and might; 
May I live forever near Thee, 
Peaceful, happy, in Thy sight. 
Newark, April, 1854. 


FARMER’S' GIRLS, 


Up in the early morning, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk in the dairy, 
Turning the cows away, 
Sweeping the floor in the kitchen, 
Making the beds up stairs, 
Washing the breakfast dishes, 
Dusting the parlor chairs. 


Brushing the crumbs from the pantry, 
Hunting the eggs at the barn, 
Cleaning the turnips for dinner, 
Spinning the stocking yarn: 
Spreading the whitening linen 
Down on the bushes below, 
Ransacking every meadow 
Where the red strawberries grow ; 


_ Starching the “ fixens” for Sunday, 
Churning the snowy cream, 
Rinsing the pails and strainer, 
Down in the running stream, 
Feeding the geese and turkies, 
Making the pumpkin pies, 
Jogging the little one’s cradle, 
riving away the flies. 


Grace in every motion, 
Music in every tone, 
Beauty of form and feature, 
Thousands might covet to own, 
Cheeks that rival spring roses, 
Teeth the whitest of pearls, 
One of these country maidens 
Is worth a score of your city girls. 
N.Y. Tribune.) Heten M. Lapp. 





A COUNTRY WALK. 
BY J. B. ROGERSON, 
My heart rejoiceth in the country green 
{ feel the warm blood tinge again my cheek 
A holy influence broodeth o’er the scene, 
And fills my breast with thoughts I cand 
8 


Afar off looms the dim and smoky town, [mor, 
Where clank the mighty engines night ané 
Where wealth hath smiles,and poverty a frow?. 
And pride and scorn ’mid heaps of gold ar 


There hate or sorrow prompts too oft the word, 
Here hymns of gladness from each bough art 


And falls the sunlight rich and dazzling dows, 
Like streams fay from God’s radiant crows; 


Here scornless Nature works her peaceful way' 
And tunes the soul to meekness,love,and 





, ALE . 

















